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arises to annoy the biographer at this point, it
seems evident that with the patronage of Walters
and other local philanthropists, he set out for
Italy in 1855. Presumably, this first European
period was centered in Florence, where he main-
tained himself as stone-cutter, returning with
four marble bas-reliefs in 1857. After a vain at-
tempt to start the practice of his profession in a
city where no models were available and where
only a few cosmopolitan citizens patronized
sculptors, he left Baltimore for Rome in 1858,
and kept his studio there for the rest of his life.
Walters remained his chief patron throughout
his career. The caryatid figures for the clock in
the House of Representatives, Washington, rep-
resent the occasional commission he received
during his short stay in America. The period of
eight years which followed his establishment in
Rome as a professional sculptor was a busy one.
He first completed the bronze doors for the Capi-
tol at Washington left unfinished by Thomas
Crawford, at the request of the latter's widow.
Then followed a series of "ideal" subjects of In-
dian, medieval and classic inspiration, "The
Sleeping Children" (a funereal group for the
Sisson family lot in Greenmount Cemetery, Bal-
timore), and "Love Reconciled with Death" for
the Walters lot, also in Greenmount. The Wal-
ters family were in Paris for some years during
this period, and Rinehart spent several short
vacations with them. The death of Walters' wife
occasioned the last-named commission. A short
visit to America in 1866 saw the award of the
Taney commission, and the completion of a bust
of Walters.

Another period of intensive work in Rome fol-
lowed, lasting for six years and marked by many
orders for portrait busts, a profitable but weari-
some occupation for one who was eager to do
imaginative work. "Latona and Her Children,"
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, the
Taney, and "Clytie," perhaps his masterpiece,
were brought back with him in 1872. The first
and third of these works were in marble, the sec-
ond in bronze. The Taney was unveiled with
elaborate ceremonies at Annapolis, Md., before
the State House in the same year, while subse-
quently a replica was presented to Baltimore by
Walters and placed in Washington Square. The
"Clytie" is owned by the Peabody Institute, the
gift of J. W. McCoy, and is to be seen in the
reading room. The Rinehart of this mature peri-
od is described by his niece as being of medium
height, of compact build, with a fine head cov-
ered with brown curly hair. The bright and
cheerful disposition of the boy had remained.
He was a warm friend and radiated enthusiasm.
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Elihu Vedder, the painter, knew him in both
Florence and Rome and tells of his effervescenl
spirits, subdued only when his art was involved
He also speaks of his habit of underrating him-
self, his sensitiveness in regard to his early strug-
gles, and of his premonition of an early death.
"No one ever quarreled with Rinehart," Vedder
adds, "he belongs to the Roman period and
formed one of its best features."

After a short stay in Baltimore, where he was
established once more in a studio, followed by a
trip to California, he was off again to Rome. The
remaining six years of his life were marked by
the attempt to fulfill more commissions than
could be done without undue strain. Busts were
dispatched to America as fast as he could cut
them, as well as portrait figure compositions and
funereal groups, and ideal figures. Perhaps the
finest of these last is the "Endymion," which was
cut in marble for W. W. Corcoran of Washing-
ton, and a bronze replica of which was subse-
quently placed over the sculptor's own grave in
Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore, by his execu-
tors. In 1874 overwork and an unwise decision
to stay in Rome during the summer in order to
catch up with his commissions led to an attack
of Roman fever, complicated by congestion of
the lungs, and resulted in his death on Oct. 28.
Funeral services were held in the Protestant
Cemetery at Monte Testaccio, attended by the
entire artist colony, and again in Baltimore upon
the arrival of the body, Jan. 2, 1875. Contempo-
rary opinion of the sculptor's work is reflected
in an obituary notice in the Boston Pilot, a paper
usually partial to the works of W. W. Story,
where we read: "In his art no American of the
present day could compete with him. Inspired
by the true spirit of Greek art he conveyed his
inspirations into his work and even the very
jealous class to which he belonged acknowledged
him as first among them." Rinehart's will ap-
pointed W. T. Walters and B. F. Newcomer exec-
utors and directed that the residue of his estate
be used for the advancement of art. He never
married. Among his patrons not already indi-
cated should be mentioned the Garrett, New-
comer, and Riggs families in Baltimore.

The style of Rinehart's best work is neo-clas-
sic, modified by a sensitiveness and refinement
which marks it off from the classicism of his
older colleagues on the one hand as much as it
does from the growing realism of his younger
contemporaries on the other. The comparison
of Powers' "Greek Slave" and Palmer's "White
Captive" with the "Clytie" will make the point
clear. Saint-Gaudens knew him when he was at
work on the "Latona." Homer Saint-Gaudens
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